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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND   AMERICANIZATION 

On  November  30,  1938,  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization  com- 
pleted its  nineteenth  year  as  successor  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration 
which  had  existed  as  an  independent  governmental  unit  from  July  1,  1917,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919.  The  Commonwealth  has  maintained  special  service  for  its  residents  of 
foreign  origin  for  over  twenty-one  years.  Twenty-five  years  years  ago  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  accordance  with  a  legislative  resolve,  appointed  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Immigration,  a  fact  finding  body  of  five  citizens,  authorized  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  general  condition  of  immigrants  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  report  its  findings,  in  print,  to  the  General  Court  for  possible  legislative 
action.  The  Commission  urged,  among  other  recommendations,  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  bureau,  "to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  useful  to  the  immi- 
grant and  ...  to  apply  the  civic,  social  and  philanthropic  resources  of  the  community 
to  the  needs  of  the  immigrant."  In  1917  the  General  Court  passed  the  Act  creating 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization,  an 
administrative  unit  of  the  Department  of  Education,  on  December  1,  1919,  took  over 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  under  the  general  departmental 
consolidation  act  which  became  effective  on  that  date. 

The  Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Division 
Chapter  69,  section  11,  of  the  General  Laws  enumerates  five  duties  which  are  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Division.    The  law   states  that  the   Director   of  the  Division, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Board  thereof,  shall  employ  such  methods,  con- 
sistent with  law,  as  will  tend  to: 

1.  Bring  into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and 
its   residents  of  foreign  origin. 

2.  Protect   immigrants   from  exploitation  and  abuse. 

3.  Stimulate  their  acquisition  and  mastery  of  English. 

4.  Develop  their  understanding  of  American  government,  institutions,  and  ideals. 

5.  Generally  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturalization. 

The  law  also  describes  two  methods  by  which  the  Division  may  function : 

1.  The  Division  may  cooperate  with  other  officers  and  departments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  with  all  public  agencies,  federal,  state  or  municipal. 

2.  It  may  investigate  the  exploitation  or  abuse  of  immigrants  and  in  making 
any  investigation  may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Division  has  attempted  to  fulfill  the  first  duty  enumerated,  "to  bring  into 
sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  residents  of 
foreign  origin,"  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  offices  to  which  those  of 
foreign  origin  may  bring  their  problems  for  sympathetic  consideration.  Applications 
for  service  at  our  offices  have  increased  from  17,036  in  1920,  —  the  first  year  recorded 
as  an  administrative  unit  in  the  department  of  education,  to  45,835  in   1938,  —  the 


year  covered  by  this  report.  The  growth  of  the  work  indicates  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  sympathetic  understanding  and  that  those  of  foreign  origin  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  service  offered. 

The  protective  work  of  the  Division,  the  second  duty  enumerated,  has  been  carried 
on  as  a  regular  part  of  the  service  since  all  complaints  of  exploitation  brought  to  our 
attention  are  carefully  investigated  and  referred  to  the  proper  prosecuting  authorities. 
In  fulfilling  this  duty  the  Division,  since  it  has  been  administrative  unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  chosen  to  cooperate  with  existing  prosecuting  authorities ; 
i.e.  police,  district  attorney,  attorney  general,  federal  department  of  justice,  rather 
than  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of  books,  etc.,  as  is  permissive  in 
the  statute.  Furthermore,  the  Division  has  found  that  prevention  is  a  more  potent 
protection  to  the  immigrant  than  prosecution  of  those  who  seek  to  exploit  or  abuse 
him.  The  best  protection  is  self  protection.  The  prime  requisite  of  self  protection  is 
knowledgee  of  our  common  language  and  of  our  laws.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  offices  where  free  disinterested  service  in  immigration  and  naturalization 
problems  is  given  has  eliminated  or  lessened  opportunities  for  exploitation.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  social  workers  of  the  Division  at  the  piers  at  the  docking  of  overseas 
liners  is  additional  protective  work. 

The  third  duty  enumerated,  the  stimulation  of  the  acquisition  and  mastery  of 
English,  has  been  accomplished  by  cooperation  with  existing  state  and  city  educa- 
tional departments.  The  earlier  surveys  of  the  immigrant  problem  in  Massachusetts, 
particularly  those  made  by  the  Federal  Immigration  Commission  in  1911,  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Immigration  in  1914,  indicated  a  great  need  for  edu- 
cational work  with  adult  immigrants.  Legislation  providing  for  the  education  of  adult 
aliens  through  equal  division  of  expense  between  the  Commonwealth  and  its  cities 
and  towns  was  proposed  by  the  original  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  its  first  year  of 
existence.  In  1919,  legislation  to  that  effect  was  passed  by  the  General  Court.  Chap- 
ter 69,  section  9,  of  the  General  Laws  places  the  responsibility  of  this  adult  education 
work  under  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Commonwealth  made  reimbursement  to  the  various  cities  and  towns  for  expenditures 
for  English  classes  for  adult  aliens  to  the  amount  of  $69,351.85  in  the  school  year 
1937-1938.  There  were  75  cities  and  towns  conducting  such  classes,  and  16,070  pupils 
attending  619  classes  in  the  past  school  year. 

On  June  22,  1938,  the  statute  enabling  the  state  to  cooperate  with  cities  and  town 
in  the  adult  alien  education  work  was  amended  by  Chapter  442  of  the  acts  of  1938. 
This  statute  provides  a  reduction  of  age  from  21  to  18  years  for  students  for  whose 
class  work  cities  and  towns  may  be  reimbursed,  and  also  makes  mandatory  that  the 
community  establish  a  class  of  forty  sessions  if  20  or  more  residents  18  years  of  age 
or  over  apply  to  the  school  committee  for  such  a  class. 

The  present  law,  therefore,  in  regard  to  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  English, 
is  as  follows : 

"The  Department  of  education,  with  the  cooperation  of  any  town  applying 
therefor,  may  provide  for  such  instruction  in  the  use  of  English  for  persons  18 
years  of  age  or  over  unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  same  and  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government,  and  other  subjects  adapted  to  fit  for  American 
citizenship,  as  shall  jointly  be  approved  by  the  local  school  committee  and  the 
department.  Schools  and  classes  established  therefor  shall  be  held  in  public 
school  buildings,  in  industrial  establishments,  or  in  such  other  places  as  may  be 
approved  in  like  manner.  Teachers  and  supervisors  employed  therein  by  a  town 
shall  be  chosen  and  their  compensation  fixed  by  the  school  committee,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  department. 

"Upon  application  of  twenty  or  more  residents  of  any  city  or  town  who  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  certifying  that  they  desire  to  attend  such  a  class 
for  instruction  of  the  type  described,  the  school  committee  shall  establish  and 
cause  to  be  conducted  such  a  class  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  forty  sessions ; 
provided  that,  in  case  the  attendance  of  any  such  class  falls  below  fifteen,  such 
school  committee  may  discontinue  such  class." 


Since  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  classes  in  English  is  placed  by  law 
upon  the  local  school  committees,  and  the  duty  of  supervision  of  such  classes  and 
allowance  for  reimbursement  of  state  funds  to  them  is  allocated  to  another  division 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  function  of  the  Division  is  solely  that  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  work.     This  cooperation  has  been  shown  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  Visits  of  district  agents  and  other  workers  to  the  schools  to  assist  in  naturali- 
zation problems  there. 

2.  Supplying  to  the  schools  lists  of  those  persons  who  have  been  aided  with 
applications  for  first  or  final  citizenship  papers. 

3.  Urging  candidates  for  naturalization  to  attend  citizenship  classes  in  the  public 
schools  and  informing  them  of  the  locations  and  hours  of  such  classes. 

4.  Assistance  in  preparation  of  courses  in  citizenship  training. 

5.  Consultation  service  to  the  supervisors  and  teachers  in  naturalization  and 
immigration  problems  of  their  students. 

6.  Participation  in  the  training  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Education 
to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  adult  alien  education. 

7.  Preparation  of  material  to  be  used  in  such  courses ;  i.  e.,  summaries  of  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws,  book  lists  dealing  with  immigration  and 
citizenship. 

The  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization  has  worked  side  by  side  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  state  for  the  adult  immigrant  and  has  considered  this 
cooperative  activity  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  realizing  not  only  that  the 
fundamental  factor  in  any  effective  assimilation  and  Americanization  of  the  non- 
English  speaking  foreign  born  must  be  an  education  which  will  include  a  sound  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  structure 
and  aims  of  our  government,  but  also  that  Massachusetts  is  leading  the  field  in  the 
nation's  program  of  educational  work  for  the  adult  foreign  born. 

While  the  fourth  duty,  development  of  the  understanding  of  American  government, 
institutions  and  ideals,  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the  separate  and  distinct 
educational  work  of  the  state  aided  adult  alien  classes,  the  Division  has  made  a  direct 
contact  with  the  foreign  born  on  this  point  by  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a 
booklet,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  With  Suggestions  for  Those  Pre- 
paring for  Citizenship."  This  booklet  has  been  issued  by  the  Division  since  1919. 
We  distributed  60,000  copies  between  April  1,  1937,  the  date  of  the  last  issue,  and 
July  1,  1938,  when  our  stock  became  exhausted.  The  ordinary  appropriation  granted 
us  this  year  for  "Other  Service"  was  not  adequate  to  allow  a  reprint  of  the  booklet 
in  July.  A  supplemental  appropriation  requested  was  not  granted.  We  have  been 
unable  to  distribute  copies,  therefore,  since  July  although  we  have  had  thousands  of 
requests  for  the  little  book. 

The  booklets  have  been  distributed  to  clients  who  have  called  at  our  offices  for 
information  or  assistance  in  naturalization  matters.  They  have  also  been  requested 
by  and  distributed  to  public  school  classes  in  adult  alien  education,  to  public  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  for  civic  education,  and  to  parochial  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  Constitution.  The  booklets  have  also  been  given  to  youth  organizations  such 
as  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts  for  patriotic  study,  to  veteran's  organizations  for  their  pro- 
grams, to  clerks  of  court  for  distribution  to  prospective  citizens,  to  C.  C.  C.  camps 
in  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  various  civic  organizations  interested  in  the  immigrant 
or  in  his  naturalization. 

The  cost  of  the  booklet  in  the  last  printing  ran  to  less  than  two  cents  a  copy.  One 
thousand  dollars  would  be  ample  to  print  the  issue  for  current  distribution. 

The  promotion  of  the  assimilation  and  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  final  duty  en- 
joined upon  the  Division  by  statute,  has  been  fulfilled  by: 

1.  Assisting  aliens  to  fill  out  applications  for  first  and  final  papers,  and  aiding 
them  in  the  technical  difficulties  of  naturalization. 

2.  By  cooperation  with  the  federal  naturalization  service  in  their  naturalization 
program. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  the  naturaHzation  aid  work  of  the  Division. 
More  than  four  times  as  many  persons  sought  this  service  in  1938  as  in  1919.  In  that 
year  we  helped  8,246  clients  with  naturalization  problems;  in  1938,  35,511  sought  this 
service.  Evaluation  of  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born  requires  a  more  subtle 
measurement,  but  certainly  the  acceleration  of  naturalization  indicates  that  many  seek 
to  unite  with  America  by  pledging  allegiance  to  our  country. 

Changes  In  Advisory  Board 

Miss  Joan  C.  Kiely  of  Lynn  and  Mrs.  Loretta  Murphy  of  Maiden  were  appointed 
to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Division  in  December,  1938,  by  his  Excellency,  Gover- 
nor Charles  F.  Hurley,  to  replace  Mrs.  May  R.  Shoolman  and  Mr.  Martin  Adamo. 
The  term  of  Mrs.  Loretta  Murphy  will  expire  December  1,  1940  and  that  of  Miss 
Joan  Kiely  on  December  1,  1941.  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White  and  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Herlihy  were  reappointed  to  membership  on  the  advisory  board.  Mrs.  White's  term 
will  expire  December  1,  1940  and  Mr.  Herlihy's  on  December  1,  1941. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Division 
The  present  personnel  of  the  Division  consists  of  a  Director,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years,  an  unpaid  advisory  board  of  six  members,  also 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  three  year  terms,  and  a  staff  of  20  employees  all  of 
whom  are  under  the  classified  civil  service.  Ten  of  these  employees  work  at  the 
Boston  office ;  10  are  assigned  to  the  5  branch  offices  maintained  by  the  Division. 
Eleven  employees  are  classified  as  social  workers ;  9  as  clerical  employees.  The  social 
work  group  consists  of  a  supervisor  of  social  service,  who  is  the  administrative  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  both  social  work  and  clerical  service ;  5  district  immigration 
agents,  each  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  a  branch  office ;  3  social  workers  allocated  to 
Boston  who  divide  office  and  field  work,  particularly  the  protective  service  at  the 
piers ;  and  2  junior  social  workers,  1  at  Boston  and  1  at  Springfield.  There  are  5 
clerical  workers  at  Boston  and  1  each  at  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford  and 
Worcester.  Practically  all  the  clerical  employees  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the 
interviewing  and  assisting  of  clients.  Three  of  those  assigned  to  Boston  have  worked 
entirely  with  clients  in  the  past  year,  and,  in  fact,  only  1  clerical  worker  at  the  Boston 
office  has  devoted  a  major  part  of  the  time  to  clerical  work.  Staff  members  of 
the  Division  speak,  and  in  most  cases,  read  and  write  also  the  following  languages  : 
Arm'inian,  French,  Italian,  Jewish,  Lithuanian  and  Polish.  These  languages  comprise 
the  mother  tongues  of  the  important  foreign  speaking  groups  in  the  state. 

Workers  Not  Paid  From  Division  Funds 
Workers  have  been  supplied  to  the  offices  of  the  Division  for  the  past  year,  as  for 
the  preceding  three  years,  from  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  have  proved 
of  great  help  in  statistical,  clerical  and  stenographic  work.  The  quota  supplied  to  the 
Boston  office  has  varied  from  16  to  25  ;  8  have  worked  at  the  Worcester  office  and 
2  at  Lawrence.  Each  girl  works  twenty-seven  and  one-half  hours  in  a  two  week 
period.  Practically  all  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  Division  and  much  of  the  clerical 
routine  at  the  Boston  office  has  been  carried  on  by  these  workers  thus  relieving  the 
regular  clerical  staff  for  work  with  clients.  Naturally  much  supervision  and  direction 
has  been  required  but  this  supervisory  time  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  amount 
of  work  contributed  by  the  National  Youth  Workers  who  have  filled  a  real  emergency 
need.  The  federal  supervisors,  particularly  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  project, 
have  been  mo'st  cooperative  in  choosing  for  our  work  young  people  whose  capacities 
fitted  our  needs.  On  the  Boston  project  girls  with  language  skills,  with  experience 
in  interviewing  to  assist  as  reception  clerks,  and  those  with  stenographic  experience 
or  training  have  been  carefully  chosen  by  the  project  supervisor  so  that  our  needs 
have  been  met  when  possible.  The  girls  have  proved  a  harmonious  and  helpful  ad- 
dition to  our  office  staff.  We  have  contributed,  in  turn,  an  opportunity  for  training 
in  service  in  diversified  types  of  office  work. 

In  addition  to  the  girls  working  under  the  National  Youth  Administration  program 
on  a  fifty-five  hour  monthly  basis,  we  have  used  for  the  fourth  year,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1938,  seven  students  from  Emmanuel  College  who  are  paid  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 


During  July  and  August,  1938,  the  Division  had  excellent  volunteer  assistance  from 
Miss  Rose  Karass,  a  Radcliffe  student,  who  served  for  the  entire  summer  as  inter- 
viewer in  naturalization  aid  problems.  She  brought  to  her  work  enthusiasm,  industry 
and  intelligence  and  made  a  real  contribution  to  our  work. 

The  Numbers  Served  In  1938 

During  the  past  year  45,835  persons  came  to  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Immi- 
gration and  Americanization  for  help  or  counsel.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the 
clients  came  to  the  Boston  office,  which  listed  23,184  applicants.  The  New  Bedford 
office  recorded  5,131;  Fall  River,  4,979;  Lawrence,  4,740;  Worcester,  4,188  and 
Springfield  3,613.  The  total  for  the  year,  45,835,  is  the  largest  annual  record  in  the 
history  of  the  Division. 

The  Growth  of  the  Work 
The  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which  included  the  time 
from  July  1,  1917,  to  December  1,  1918,  and,  of  course  was  at  a  period  which  in- 
cluded the  organization  of  the  work,  recorded  8,565  applicants.  The  second  year, 
ending  December  1,  1919,  recorded  17,040.  At  that  time  the  Division  maintained 
two  branch  offices,  one  at  New  Bedford  and  one  at  Springfield.  Both  branches  were 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1918  and  completed  twenty  years  of  service  to  their  respec- 
tive communities  this  year.  In  1923  two  additional  branches  were  opened  at  Fall 
River  and  Lawrence  and  for  that  year  the  total  recorded  was  21,985.  In  1929,  the 
fifth  of  the  branch  offices,  Worcester,  was  opened  as  a  separate  office  but  was  not 
operated  on  an  entirely  full  time  basis  until  1931.  For  that  year,  1931,  the  Division 
recorded  41,052  clients.  Since  then  the  Division  has  been  operating  on  the  basis  of 
six  full  time  offices.  This  year,  1938,  we  recorded  more  than  2,138  clients  over  the 
next  largest  year,  1936,  which  had  a  total  of  43,692.  This  year  showed  an  increase 
also  over  the  preceding  year  at  all  offices  except  Springfield,  which  showed  a  slight 
loss  of  84.  The  gain  over  the  year  1937  for  Boston  was  2,560 ;  for  Lawrence,  704 ; 
for  New  Bedford,  662;  for  Fall  River,  370;  for  Worcester,  30. 

Problems  of  Growth 

When  the  Division  established  its  fifth  branch  office  at  Worcester  in  1931  the  staff 
comprised  of  25  employees.  Our  total  appropriation  for  that  year  was  $54,800,  with 
$10,700  allotted  to  expenses  and  $44,100  to  person  services.  In  1938  a  staff  of  20 
employees  operated  the  same  six  office  program,  and  met  an  increased  intake  of  5,000 
clients,  4,783  having  been  the  exact  record  figure  of  increase.  The  appropriation  for 
1938  was  $49,500  with  $6,600  allotted  to  expenses  and  $42,900  to  personal  services. 
Even  with  the  most  rigid  economy  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  efficient  operation  of 
a  six  office  program  with  a  reduction  of  $5,300  in  operating  expenses  from  the  amount 
originally  estimated  and  granted  to  initiate  such  a  state  wide  program.  Obviously 
an  expansion  of  work  caused  by  a  demand  for  services  as  shown  by  an  increased  in- 
take of  almost  5,000  clients  warrants  an  increase,  not  a  decrease  in  staff.  All  the 
offices  felt  the  pressure  of  the  work  but  it  has  been  increasingly  manifest  at  Boston 
which  has  four  less  employees  in  1938  than  in  1931  and  yet  recorded  2,917  more 
clients. 

A  public  agency  such  as  the  Division  cannot  solve  its  problems  of  pressure  of  work 
by  limiting  intake  as  can  the  private  social  agency  which  wishes  to  retain  standards 
of  individual  service  to  each  client.  The  public  agency  must,  of  course,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  its  applicants,  stretching  its  skills  and  its  workers  to  the  limits 
of  their  capacities.  A  program,  however,  cannot  travel  faster  than  public  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  it  furnish  funds  for  its  proper  maintenance.  Although  a 
state  wide  program  of  work  is  indicated  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  for- 
eign born  population  of  the  state,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  an  increased  intake  of  work, 
maintain  six  full  time  offices  at  a  standard  of  efficiency  with  a  staff  reduced  below 
the  minimum  set  up  to  initiate  the  program  and  an  appropriation  for  expenses  too 
small  to  allow  for  supervisory  travel  expenses  or  for  staff  meetings  to  correlate  the 
work. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Division  has  been  seriously  understaffed  for  several  years 


we  have  had  the  anomalous  situation  of  an  unexpended  personal  service  appropriation 
for  both  1937  and  1938.  In  1937,  the  unexpended  balance  was  $1,430.33 ;  in  1938,  it 
was  $1,294.36.  In  both  years,  requests  for  reclassification  of  employees  were  refused. 
The  unexpended  balance  for  1938  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  additional  clerk  at  the  Boston  office.  A  specific  request  for  such  a  posi- 
tion was  made  through  the  usual  departmental  channels  and  was  refused.  An  item 
for  an  additional  clerk,  as  well  as  for  social  workers,  had  been  included  in  the  Divi- 
sion's budget  request  but  apparently  the  amount  appropriated  had  not  been  properly 
earmarked  officially  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  us  to  employ  an  additional  clerk. 

The  Localities  Served  By  The  Division 

Clients  came  to  the  offices  of  the  Division  from  297  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Boston  office  recorded  clients  from  244  localities,  Worcester  from 
82,  Lawrence  from  53,  Springfield  from  43,  New  Bedford  from  33  and  Fall  River 
from  23  localities.  Naturally  clients  came  in  the  largest  numbers  from  the  cities  in 
which  our  offices  are  located  with  Boston  recorded  as  the  residence  of  10,898  clients; 
New  Bedford  with  4,446;  Fall  River,  3,739;  Lawrence,  2,506;  Worcester,  2,376  and 
Springfield,  1,746.  The  cities  and  towns  where  a  special  field  service  was  maintained 
showed  the  following  residents  recorded  as  clients :  Lowell,  789 ;  Haverhill,  369 ; 
Salem,  193;  Gloucester,  172;  Newburyport,  135;  the  five  localities  visited  by  the  dis- 
trict agent  at  Lawrence ;  Holyoke,  655  ;  Adams,  83 ;  North  Adams,  34 ;  Northampton, 
13 ;  Greenfield,  8  and  Pittsfield,  8 ;  all  included  in  field  service  out  from  Springfield ; 
Fitchburg,  447 ;  and  Gardner,  203 ;  cities  on  the  regular  field  schedule  from  Worces- 
ter;  and  Taunton,  555;  Attleboro,  240  in  the  field  work  of  the  Fall  River  office. 
Cities  and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  special  services  were  maintained  but 
which  were  recorded  as  the  residences  of  more  than  500  clients  this  year  included 
Cambridge  with  1,500;  Somerville  with  1,360;  Everett  with  614;  Maiden  with  568; 
Watertown,  558 ;  Medford  536  and  Brookline,  528.  These  localities  are  all  within 
the  Boston  district. 

The  Nationality  of  Clients 

The  clients  of  the  Division  were  born  in  70  different  countries.  Slightly  less  than 
half  the  number,  21,744  were  natives  of  Europe.  The  next  largest  group,  19418 
were  natives  of  the  British  Empire.  From  the  western  hemisphere,  exclusive  of 
British  possessions,  3,116  clients  were  recorded.  From  Africa  and  Asia  came  1,855 
clients  of  whom  856  were  born  in  Turkey,  598  in  Syria  and  359  in  Armenia. 

Of  the  European  natives,  Italy  is  recorded  as  the  birthplace  of  6,873 ;  Portugal, 
4,505;  Poland,  3,234;  Russia,  1876;  Lithuania,  1,361;  Germany,  782;  Greece,  667; 
Sweden,  598;  France,  294;  Albania,  276;  Norway,  161;  Austria,  149  and  Belgium, 
130.     Less  than  100  came  from  each  of  the  remaining  European  countries. 

The  largest  single  national  group  from  the  British  Empire,  11,075,  came  from 
Canada.  Ireland  was  recorded  as  the  birthplace  of  3,227  of  our  clients,  with  an 
additional  178  from  North  Ireland.  England  was  listed  as  the  birthplace  of  2,593 ; 
Newfoundland,  865 ;  and  778  were  recorded  as  born  in  Scotland ;  301  came  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  17  from  Wales. 

As  classified  by  race,  rather  than  by  country  of  birth,  the  record  shows  the  follow- 
ing supplemental  figures:  French  Canadians,  6,157;  Jewish,  2,679;  Polish,  2,652; 
Lithuanians,  1,182;  Armenians,  1,094;  Negroes,  537;  Syrians,  518;  Russians,  392; 
Ukranians,  90 ;  Turkish,  78 ;  and  Assyrians,  50. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  national  and  racial  groups  was  fairly  even  among 
the  six  offices  with  these  exceptions :  Portuguese  clients  were  recorded  in  much 
larger  numbers  for  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  than  for  any  other  office ;  Finnish 
clients  came  mainly  to  the  Worcester  oft'ice ;  and  French  Canadians  were  recorded 
in  greater  numbers  in  each  of  the  branch  offices  than  at  Boston. 

The  Nature  of  the  Work 
The  problems  brought  to  us  by  our  clients  in   1938  may  be   divided  broadly   into 
four   classifications:    Citizenship,   recorded   as   the   service   sought   by   35,511    clients; 
Immigration,  under  which  classification  7,897  were  recorded ;   Notarial  Service,  listed 
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for  919;  Translation  or  Interpretation,  recorded  for  635;  and  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion, under  which  heading  873  clients  were  classified. 

Citizenship 

More  than  three-fourths  of  our  clients,  77.47  per  cent,  sought  help  on  matters  of 
citizenship.  The  number  recorded  was  35,511,  of  whom  12,140  sought  information 
either  as  to  their  own  citizenship  status  or  that  of  another,  or  directions  as  to  proce- 
dure for  naturalization.  The  remaining  22,371  classified  under  citizenship  were  as- 
sisted to  fill  out  the  various  applications  under  the  naturalization  procedure.  Applica- 
tions for  first  papers,  officially  called  form  A2213,  were  filled  out  for  7,878  persons ; 
applications  for  final  papers,  form  A2214,  were  filled  out  for  14,471  persons;  applica- 
tions for  certificate  of  derivative  citizenship,  form  A2400,  for  235  ;  and  for  various 
types  of  certification  on  lost  papers,  forms  2600  or  2605,  787  applications  were  filled. 

There  is  a  rather  sharp  differentiatron  in  the  type  of  citizenship  service  recorded 
by  main  and  branch  offices.  Almost  three  times  as  many  clients  are  recorded  as 
seeking  information  at  the  branch  offices  as  at  Boston  since  Boston  recorded  3,743 
to  whom  information  was  given  and  the  five  branches  recorded,  in  all,  8,397  seeking 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  office  recorded  assistance  in  filling  out 
13,043  blanks  while  all  five  branches  recorded  a  total  of  10,328  on  this  type  of  service. 
The  federal  naturalization  office,  located  at  Boston  undoubtedly  increases  the  calls 
for  service  in  filling  out  blanks  as  many  of  our  clients  come  directly  with  the  blanks 
from  that  office  to  us.  In  the  amount  of  time  required  to  serve  each  applicant  it  is 
obvious  that  even  detailed  information  as  to  procedure  is  not  so  time  consuming  a 
process  as  filling  out  a  blank  which  contains  thirty-one  questions. 

Citizens  by   Choice 

Citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  now  a  material  as  well  as  a  spiritual  asset.  No 
doubt  the  highest  ideal  of  Am.erican  citizenship  holds  that  an  alien  should  change 
his  allegiance  only  of  free  will,  unmotivated  by  material  gain,  economic  pressure  or 
emotional  stress.  Citizenship  should  be,  perhaps,  a  precious  privilege  to  be  earned, 
not  a  requirement  for  livelihood  or  residence.  Despite  this  idealistic  philosophy  laws 
have  been  passed  which  add  to  the  growing  list  of  material  advantages  reserved  to 
the  citizen.  Moreover,  certain  groups  hostile  to  the  alien  have  tended  to  cheapen 
citizenship  by  proposing  legislation  which  would  impose  it  upon  the  unwilling  or 
unready  by  setting  up  a  penalty  of  deportation  of  those  who  have  not  chosen  to 
become  citizens  within  a  specified  time  limit.  At  the  moment  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more  rewards  for  becoming  a  citizen  which  exert  a  real  pressure  upon  the  aliens' 
thinking  along  these  lines.     Among  the  powerful  incentives  are: 

1.  The  restriction  of  work  on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects  to  citizens 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  alien  from  government  work  of  any  kind. 

3.  Restriction  of  enlistments  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  to  citizens. 

4.  Requirements  of  citizenship  for  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Participation  in  old  age  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

6.  Rights   in   public   domain,    hunting,    fishing   licenses,   etc.    restricted   largely   to 
citizens. 

8.  Exclusion   of   aliens   from   occupations   having   to    do   with    selling   or    serving 
of  liquor. 

9.  Restriction   of   admission   to   certain   professions,   notably   attorneys-at-law,   to 
citizens. 

10.  Restriction  of  licenses  in  certain  occupations,  pharmacists,  embalmers,  etc.   to 
citizens. 

11.  Preference  in  private  employment,  especially  in  public  service  corporations. 

12.  Special  privileges  concerning  the  immigration  of  relatives  abroad  reserved  to 
citizens. 

13.  Freedom  to  travel  across  the  Canadian  border  or  abroad  without  difficulty. 

14.  Release  from  the  fear  of  deportation  to  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 


There  is  a  widely  held  and  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  the  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  old  age  assistance  portion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  a  dominant  motive 
ill  naturalization  at  the  present  time.  Probably  it  is  a  definite  factor  in  the  question, 
particularly  with  the  elderly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  track  down  evidence  on  the  point. 
On  January  1,  1938,  there  were  47  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  administering 
old  age  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  program.  Of  these  states  31  have  citi- 
zenship requirements  for  eligibility  to  receive  assistance.  According  to  the  United 
States  census,  1930,  80  per  cent  of  all  the  aliens  in  the  United  States  lived  in  these 
states.    The  total  populations  of  the  31  states  with  citizenship  requirements  represented 

68  per  cent  of  the  total  populaion  of  all  the  states  and  the  aged  population  represented 

69  per  cent  of  the  total  aged  population.  During  the  fiscal  year  1936-1937  about 
475,000  individuals  in  the  United  States  were  accepted  for  old  age  assistance.  Of 
that  number,  approximately  76,000  were  foreign  born  but  only  1,700  persons,  or  less 
than  one  per  cent,  were  aliens. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  19  states  which  have  a  proportion  of  aliens  in  their 
population  of  3  per  cent  or  more.  Fourteen  of  these  states  have  citizenship  require- 
ments ;  5  have  not.  The  naturalization  data  for  1938  is  checked  for  each  state  as  to 
the  number  of  declarations  filed,  petitions  filed,  and  aliens  naturalized  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1938.  If  the  desire  to  obtain  old  age  assistance  was  a  strong  motive 
for  citizenship,  the  figures  should  indicate  a  heavy  increase  in  naturalization  in  those 
states  which  set  citizenship  requirements  for  old  age  assistance  and  a  corresponding 
indifference  shown  by  the  aliens  of  the  states  with  no  citizenship  requirements.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  this  acceleration.  Arizona,  for  instance,  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  aliens  of  any  state,  11.1  per  cent.  Her  estimated  alien  population  is 
48,000.  She  sets  up  citizenship  requirements  o'n  assistance.  Only  368  declarations 
were  filed,  311  petitions,  and  301  aliens  were  naturalized.  Maine  has  a  comparable 
number  of  aliens,  45,000,  and  no  citizenship  requirements ;  only  555  filed  declarations, 
1,048  filed  petitions,  and  837  were  naturalized.  Massachusetts  has  an  estimated  alien 
population  of  424,000  and  citizenship  requirements  for  old  age  assistance.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  an  estimated  alien  population  of  346,700  and  no  citizenship  requirement  for 
old  age  assistance,  yet  aliens  in  Pennsylvania  appear  to  have  sought  naturalization 
in  approximately  as  large  numbers  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  figures 
show  11,892  declarations  filed;  for  Pennsylvania,  11,922;  petitions,  Massachusetts, 
16,676 ;  Pennsylvania,  17,345 ;  aliens  naturalized,  Massachusetts  records  14,127 ;  Penn- 
sylvania.  13,916. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  figures  of  total  population,  proportion 
of  aliens  in  total  population  as  shown  in  1930  census,  recipients  of  old  age  assistance 
as  of  January,  1938,  proportion  of  recipients  estimated,  population  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  declarations  filed,  petitions  filed  and  aliens  naturalized  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  and  the  estimated  alien  population  based  on  the  census  figures. 
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Table   Showing   Comparatiye   Figures    on    Naturalization 

For  Nineteen  States 

(Figures  taken  from  Annual   Report  of   Secretary  of   Labor   for  year  ending 

June  30,  1938,  and  from  current  bulletins  of  the  Social  Security  Board) 


Total 

Population 

1930 

Census 


Propor- 
tion of 

Aliens  to 
Total 

Popula- 
tion 


Recipients 

of  Old  Age 

Assistance 

January 

1938 


Propor- 
tion of 
Piecip- 
ients  to 
Estimated 
Population 
65  yrs.  or 
Over 


Declara- 
tions 
Filed 
Year 
Ending 
June  30, 
1938 


Petitions 

Filed 

Year 

Ending 

June  30, 

1938 


Aliens 
Natural- 
ized Year 

Ending 

June  30, 

1938 


Estimated 

Alien 
Population 


Arizona 

California 

Connecticut  . 

Illinois. 

Massachusetts 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersej-  . 

New  Y'ork     . 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Texas  . 

Vermont 

Wyming 


Maine  . 
Michigan 
New  Mexif»o. 
Pennsylvania 
Washington  . 


States  Having  Citizenship  Requirements  for  Old  Age  Assistance 


435, 

5,677, 

1,606, 

7,630, 

4,249, 

91, 

465, 

4,011, 

12,588, 

963, 

687, 

5,824, 

359, 

225, 


573 

11.11 

5,373 

31.6 

368 

311 

251 

8.9 

100,834 

22.2 

14,410 

12,802 

903 

10.3 

14,275 

12.3 

3,963 

4,663 

654 

3.6 

121,548 

24.5 

12,126 

15,006 

614 

10.0 

65,909 

20.2 

11,892 

16,676 

058 

7.2 

1,571 

26.2 

157 

147 

293 

7.1 

3.638 

7.1 

1,383 

996 

330 

6.5 

25,632 

10.3 

6,500 

8,487 

066 

8.5 

103,801 

13.2 

41,554 

44,161 

786 

3.3 

14,823 

18.1 

1,204 

1,668 

491 

8.4 

5,859 

13.0 

1,509 

1,783 

715 

4.2 

112,576 

39.9 

1,879 

1,408 

611 

5.0 

5,302 

14.0 

298 

488 

565 

3.2 

2,840 

29.1 

145 

225 

301 

12,509 

4,360 

14,754 

14,127 

119 

1,108 

8,626 

44,327 

1,513 

1,378 

1,163 

510 

200 


States  With  No  Requirements  of  Citizenship  for  Old  Age  Assistance 

837 
10,141 

116 

13,916 

3,174 


787,423 

5.6 

566 

0.8 

555 

1,048 

4,842,325 

5.2 

66,759 

23.3 

9,169 

11,165 

423,317 

3.7 

3,816 

23.5 

118 

128 

9,631,350 

3.6 

95,775 

15.6 

11,922 

17,345 

1,563,396 

4.1 

36,379 

29.6 

2,719 

3,423 

48.000 

561,000 

165,000 

274,700 

424,000 

6,400 

33,000 

262.000 

1,060,000 

31,804 

58,700 

244,. 500 

17,900 

7.200 


45,000 
231,800 

15,600 
346,700 

64,000 


This  analysis  gives  no  statistical  weight  to  the  theory  that  desire  for  old  age  assis- 
tance has  unduly  accelerated  naturalization  rates.  There  is  ample  evidence,  however, 
that  many  old  persons,  qualified  for  old  age  assistance  by  age  and  financial  need,  have 
great  difficulty  in  proving  their  claims  to  citizenship. 

Difficulties  In  Proof  of  Citizenship 

A  person  born  in  the  United  States  may  prove  citizenship  by  record  of  birth  or 
baptismal  certificate.  Because  of  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  births  have  been 
recorded  in  this  country  such  official  records  are  not  uniformly  obtainable.  As  re- 
cently as  1925  the  birth  registration  area  of  the  United  States  included  only  thirty-three 
of  the  forty-eight  states.  In  the  southern  and  western  states  few  vital  statistics  were 
recorded  prior  to  1900,  and  records  of  negro  births  in  the  south  are  not  uniformly 
kept.  Persons  who  belong  to  faiths  which  adhere  to  infant  baptism  may  obtain  bap- 
tismal records,  but  foreign  speaking  persons  frequently  meet  obstacles  in  obtaining 
such  records  because  if  the  baptism  took  place  in  the  English  speaking  church  of  the 
vicinity,  the  names  are  frequently  phonetically  spelled  and  entirely  different  from  the 
correct  name,  and  if  the  child  was  baptised  in  the  church  of  the  nationality  the  cere- 
mony was  often  delayed  for  months.  If  both  birth  and  baptismal  records  are  lack- 
ing, affidavits  of  persons  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  birth  may  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  witnesses  to  a  birth  that  occurred  over  sixty-five  years  ago. 

These  difficulties  in  obtaining  birth  or  baptismal  records  are  intensified  when  the 
person  seeking  to  prove  citizenship  is  not  the  native  citizen  but  one  who  claims 
citizenship  by  derivation.  A  child  born  abroad  to  an  American  citizen  father  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  but  the  only  proof  of  such  citizenship  is  the  birth  record 
of  the  foreign  born  child  and  the  birth  record  of  the  native  born  father.  If  the 
claimant  is  of  pension  age,  the  American  birth  record  is  usually  most  difficult  to 
obtain.  An  alien  woman  who  married  a  native  citizen  prior  to  September  22,  1922, 
acquired  American  citizenship  by  her  marriage  but  her  proof  of  such  citizenship 
must  be  evidenced  by  her  marriage  record  and  by  the  birth  record   of  her   spouse. 
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If  she  is  widowed,  or  divorced,  or  deserted,  and  all  three  contingencies  are  common, 
it  is  hard  for  her  to  give  any  information  to  trace  the  necessary  record. 

Proof  of  citizenship  for  the  naturalized  citizen  must  be  submitted  in  the  form  of 
the  original  certificate  of  naturalization  or  its  official  duplicate.  Congress  passed  the 
first  naturalization  law  in  1790  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  power,  "to  estab- 
lish an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,"  but  it  did  not  provide  a  central  agency  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  law  until  the  act  of  June  29,  1906. 
Before  that  date  each  court  having  power  to  naturalize  aliens  administered  the  natur- 
alization laws  according  to  the  standards  of  the  individual  court  and  kept  such  records 
as  the  court  chose.  There  was  no  uniform  form  of  certificate  of  naturalization.  Some 
courts  issued  a  small  paper  without  seal  and  with  little  if  any  identifying  data.  Other 
courts  issued  large  and  impressive  documents  with  seals  and  some  form  of  identifying 
data.  Persons  in  Massachusetts  who  claim  naturalization  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict or  Circuit  Court  at  Boston  are  indeed  fortunate  because  of  splendid  record  keep- 
ing at  that  court  which  has  an  unbroken  file  of  records  back  to'  the  certificates  issued 
under  the  first  naturalization  law  of  1790.  Few  other  courts  have  such  archives  and 
in  many  cases  where  naturalization  occurred,  as  was  possible  prior  to  1906,  in  the 
local  police  court,  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the  original  naturalization  record.  For  the 
past  32  years,  since  September  27,  1906,  the  Federal  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  administered  the  naturalization  laws  and  has  kept  records  of  all  naturali- 
zation certificates  issued  in  that  period.  A  total  of  4,108,286  persons  have  been  nat- 
uralized in  the  period  from  September  27,  1906,  to  June  30,  1938,  so  that  while 
records  of  naturalization  may  be  obtained  for  those  who  were  naturalized  within  those 
years  there  is  considerable  delay  for  search  of  records  unless  the  identifying  data  is 
extremely  accurate.  In  cases  where  the  claimant  for  citizenship  is  not  the  holder 
of  the  certificate,  it  is  hard  to  obtain  sufficient  identifying  data  to  have  the  federal 
index  searched. 

Certain  persons  who  have  derived  citizenship  through  another  may  obtain  an  offi- 
cial certifiate  of  derivative  citizenship.  Thee  fee  for  this  certificate  is  $5  and  with 
it,  in  most  cases,  must  be  submitted  extensive  documentary  evidence  to  prove  the 
relationship  of  the  claimant  to  citizenship  to  the  person  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  Certificates  of  derivative  citizenship  are  granted  only  to  those  who  derived 
citizenship  through  a  naturalized  citizen.  Those  claiming  through  native  citizens,  or, 
women  who  claim  citizenship  because  of  marriage  to  a  man  already  naturalized  at  the 
marriage  date,  are  not  within  the  rather  narrow  scope  of  the  law.  The  Division  as- 
sisted 235  persons  to  fill  out  applications  for  certificates  of  derivative  citizenship  this 
year. 

In  these  cases  and  in  the  other  instances  where  proof  of  citizenship  was  necessary 
although  the  case  fell  outside  the  narrow  scope  of  the  law  governing  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  derivative  citizenship,  the  circumstances  of  each  claimant  to  citizenship 
must  be  analyzed  in  minute  detail.  Date  of  arrival  in  the  country,  absence  from  it, 
date  of  marriage,  widowhood,  divorce,  etc.  must  be  investigated  and  the  situation 
reviewed  under  a  wide  and  precise  knowledge  of  naturalization  law.  It  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  Boston  office  and  of  several  of  the  branches,  notably  perhaps,  Fall 
River,  to  have  served  as  consultant  on  different  citizenship  problems  at  the  request 
of  registrars  of  voters,  welfare  boards,  particularly  in  old  age  assistance  cases.  Works 
Progress  Certification  Offices,  and  other  officials  who  have  sought  technical  advice 
on  citizenship  questions. 

For  those  now  seeking  naturalization  there  is  necessary  a  painstaking  preparation 
and  a  prescribed  procedure  difficult  for  the  alien  of  moderate  or  meagre  education 
to  follow  with  success.  The  blanks  to  be  filled  are  lengthy  and  the  questions  to  be 
answered  present  many  points  of  fact  on  which  the  alien  needs  help.  Expert  compe- 
tent aid  is  often  needed  to  resolve  technical  difficulties  which  are  in  no  sense  the 
fault  of  the  candidate  for  citizenship. 

Immigration 
Almost  8,000  clients  came  to  the  Division  in  1938  with  immigration  matters.     The 
exact  number  of  applications  so  classified  was  7,897.     Of  this  number  335  sought  in- 
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formation  on  matters  which  we  classified  as  Travel,  since  they  concerned  visits  they 
planned  to  take  outside  of  the  United  States,  or  visits  they  planned  within  the  United 
States  for  relatives  abroad.  Information  was  given  them  on  the  types  of  documents 
required  for  travel  in  order  to  retain  the  status  of  a  resident  alien.  Re-entry  permit 
applications  were  filled  out  for  194  aliens  who  wished  to  travel  abroad  and  wished  to 
have  a  guarantee  of  non-quota  status  on  return.  Visitors  in  the  United  States  num- 
bering 328  were  assisted  to  make  application  for  extension  of  temporary  stay,  usually 
because  of  some  domestic  crisis  in  the  family  of  the  relative  visited,  or  because  the 
stay  in  the  United  States  had  proved  so  pleasant  that  prolongation  was  desired.  Resi- 
dent aliens,  numbering  1,246,  who  wished  to  travel  for  summer  vacations  or  other 
purposes  to  Canada,  were  assisted  in  the  affidavits  of  identification.  These  certifi- 
cates of  identity  merely  present  in  concise  form  a  sworn  statement  of  fact  concerning 
the  alien  who  leaves  the  United  States  for  temporary  sojourn  and  are  a  convenience 
in  presenting  the  story  to  the  United  States  immigrant  inspector  who  must  readmit 
the  travelers  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  276  citizens  were  assisted  in  application 
for  American  passports  for  travel  abroad.  This  passport  service  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  New  Bedford  office  of  the  Division  where  it  is  a  much  appreciated 
local  service.  We  assisted  681  aliens,  illegally  within  the  United  States,  to  apply  for 
registry  of  entry  under  the  federal  law  which  allows  such  aliens  to  straighten  out 
their  irregular  status  on  presentation  of  proof  that  they  have  been  in  the  United 
States  since  before  June  3,  1921,  are  of  good  character,  and  can  present  two  witnesses 
as  to  their  residence  and  reputation.  There  is  a  $10  fee  payable  to  the  United  States 
for  this  certification.  The  bulk  of  the  work  this  year  listed  under  immigration,  how- 
ever, consisted  of  matters  dealing  directly  with  bringing  persons  to  the  United  States. 
We  gave  information  concerning  the  immigration  laws  to  2,172  persons,  assisted  244 
aliens  to  make  application  to  have  their  legal  entry  into  the  United  States  certified 
to  the  consuls  abroad  as  an  aid  to  their  relatives  applying  for  visas,  assisted  263 
citizens  to  make  petition  for  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  for  their  relatives  abroad, 
and  filled  out  affidavits  of  support  for  2,158  persons  who  sought  to  assist  friends  or 
relatives  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  work  was  recorded  at  the  Boston  office, 
although  certain  types  of  work,  i.e.,  re-entry  permits,  record  of  registry  applications, 
certificates  of  identification,  were  distributed  very  evenly.  Three  times  as  many  in- 
quiries concerning  im.migration  and  the  forms  filled  for  immigration  purposes  such  as 
affidavits  of  support,  petitions  for  visas,  and  applications  for  certificate  of  legal 
arrival,  were  recorded  at  Boston  than  at  the  branches  combined.  The  direct  reference 
of  clients  to  the  Boston  office  by  the  federal  immigration  service  is  responsible  for 
the  differentiation  on  this  point. 

The  Refugee  Situation 
World  conditions  have  sharpened  the  interest  in  immigration  in  the  past  six  months. 
The  anti  Jewish  manifestations  in  Germany,  the  Austrian  crisis,  and  the  Sudeten 
affair  in  Czechoslovakia  created  a  situation  which  has  awakened  memories  of  that 
traditional  American  way  of  offering  a  haven  to  those  in  flight  from  tyranny  and 
persecution.  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  stated  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  1902,  "The  United  States  offers  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands."  This  ideol- 
ogy of  America  as  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  has  been  rather  thoroughly  'demolished 
by  our  present  quota  immigration  law  and  by  the  severe  interpretation  now  given 
by  the  American  consuls  abroad  and  by  immigration  service  here  to  the  "likely  to 
become  a  public  charge"  clause  of  the  basic  immigration  law  of  1917.  Those  who  are 
bound  by  ties  of  kindred  or  race  to  the  sufferers  in  Germany  have  joined  forces  with 
some  other  American  idealists  to  revive  hopes  of  opening  the  gates  wide  once  more 
to  those  fleeing  from  persecution.  As  yet,  practical  acts  have  lagged  far  behind  noble 
gestures  and  inspiring  words.  In  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  governmental  intention 
to  waive  quota  regulations  or  public  charge  requirements  for  the  emigres.  Bills  have 
been  filed  in  Congress  which  aim  to  extend  quotas  by  adding  to  the  quota  for  the 
present  year  unused  quota  numbers  from  prior  years  or  to  borrow  from  future  years 
or  from  other  countries'  unused  quotas  the  numbers  needed  to  permit  the  distressed 
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migrants  from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
Other  bills  filed,  however,  urge  upon  Congress  an  absolute  cessation  of  immigration, 
some  specifically  aim  to  close  the  doors  of  America  against  refugees  from  all  lands 
and  to  stop  immigration  for  ten  years.  Powerful  groups  are  arrayed  on  either  side 
of  the  question  which  challenges  our  democratic  ideals  on  the  one  hand  and  enlight- 
ened self  interest  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  state  immigration  office  to  advocate  immigration 
legislation  either  to  expand  existing  quotas  or  to  curtail  immigration.  Our  function, 
as  defined  by  law,  is  with  those  of  foreign  origin  within  the  State.  Inclusive  of  the 
broad  general  concept  of  the  work,  "to  bring  into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful 
relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,"  is  the  fostering  of 
an  understanding  of  the  immigration  question  which,  dispassionately  viewed  from  its 
historical  aspects,  tends  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  fear  of  destruction  of  this 
country's  ideals  or  its  prosperity  by  an  influx  of  the  distressed  peoples  of  Europe. 
Naturally  the  distress  of  kinsfolk  abroad  is  a  hardship  for  immigrants  here  to  bear. 
Assistance  in  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws,  the  non-existence 
of  any  special  legislation  for  refugees,  and  the  preparation  of  affidavits  of  support 
have  been  constant  services  during  this  crisis.  At  the  moment  all  immediate  hope  of 
emigration  from  Germany,  Austria  or  Czechoslovakia  is  futile  for  those  persons  who 
must  come  in  the  quota  because  the  quota  for  the  current  year  is  already  assigned 
and  registrations,  now  on  file,  will  exhaust  it  for  years  ahead.  Congressional  action, 
alone,  seems  the  solution  if  the  distressed  emigres  are  to  find  a  home  in  America. 

The  quota  system  of  regulating  immigration  .has  been  in  force  since  1921,  with 
changes  in  the  quotas  in  1925  and  1930  according  to  the  terms  of  the  National  Origins 
Act.  The  original  quota — i.  e.  the  number  of  persons  born  in  Germany  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  annually — was  set  in  1921  as  68,051.  In  1923  and  1924  the 
number  allowed  was  67,607  annually.  From  1925  to  1930  the  annual  quota  was  set 
at  51,227  and  from  1930  to  1938,  25,957.  After  the  Austrian  Anschlus,  the  Austrian 
and  German  quotas  were  merged  and  the  combined  quota  is  now  27,370.  For  Austria 
the  original  quota  in  1922  was  7,451,  from  1925  to  1930  it  was  785  and  from  1930 
until  its  merger  with  the  German  quota,  it  was  1,413.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  quota 
control,  a  possible  37,473  persons  born  in  Austria  might  have  entered  the  United 
States  as  quota  immigrants  from  Austria.  Actually  27,551  came  under  Austrian 
quota  in  those  years,  so  there  are  actually  9,922  unused  quota  numbers.  In  the  seven- 
teen years  of  German  quota  regulations,  694,426  were  possible  quota  immigrants. 
Actually  462,956  quota  immigrants  from  Germany  entered  in  that  period  so  that 
there  remained  unused  231,470  German  quotas.  The  combined  Austrian  and  German 
quota,  as  the  Austrian  quota  has  been  eliminated  since  the  Austrian  crisis,  has  a 
residue  of  241,392  quotas.  There  is  no  machinery  in  the  present  quota  law  to  allow 
unused  quotas  to  be  revived  but  it  may  be  possible  for  Congress  to  pass  such  remedial 
legislation  to  revive  the  241,392  unused  Austrian  and  German  quotas.  This  would 
not  permit  the  immigration  into  the  United  States  of  any  more  Austrians  or  Germans 
than  Congress  had  already  provided  for  under  existing  quota  laws.  While  it  would 
not  solve  the  mass  migration  problem  caused  by  the  Reich  anti-Semetic  policy  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  immediate  relief.  Up  to  June  30,  1938,  there  was  no 
quota  problem  in  Germany.  It  is  only  since  that  time  that  the  quota  exhaustion  has 
developed. 

The  quota  situation  in  regard  to  Czechoslovakia  is  less  simple.  As  yet  the  United 
States  government  has  announced  no  change  in  the  Czechoslovakian  quota  to  balance 
the  loss  of  the  Sudeten.  The  quota  for  Czechoslovakia  under  the  1924  act  was 
3.073.  It  was  reduced  to  2,874  in  1930.  There  was  a  so-called  inactive  demand  against 
the  quota  of  10,541  in  1934  and  in  1934  the  Department  of  State  estimated,  based  on 
consular  reports,  that  if  restrictions  were  lessened,  there  would  be  250,000  demands 
against  the  Czechoslovakian  quota.  Obviously,  for  Czechoslovakia,  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  a  more  complex  issue  than  for  Germany. 

What  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  do  is  unpredictable.  Editorial  com- 
ment indicates  that  in  all  likelihood  the  immigration  laws  will  remain  as  at  present 
and  that  the  refugees  must  seek  a  haven  elsewhere  than  in  the   United   States.     If, 
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however,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  reverted  to  the  earher  open  door  policy 
perhaps  Massachusetts  might  find  these  new  refugees  from  old  world  bigotry  to  be 
as  successful  citizens  as  the  earlier  refugees  to  the  Commonwealth  proved  to  be.  That 
initial  band  of  immigrants  whom  this  country  will  never  forget,  those  29  women  and 
IZ  men  who  voyaged  to  Plymouth  in  a  shabby  craft  called  the  Mayflower,  were  refu- 
gees. So,  too,  were  the  richer  group  that  came  in  the  Arbella  to  found  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  Land  and  special  privileges  were  granted  in  1682  by  the  M,ass- 
achusetts  Bay  Colony  to  a  group  of  French  Huguenot  refugees.  This  particular 
group  are  forever  distinguished  over  other  immigrants  to  Massachusetts  because  they 
so  impressed  the  rather  dour  and  narrow  Puritans  with  their  worth  and  rectitude  that 
in  1730,  by  special  act,  the  group  was  naturalized,  en  masse,  because  of  their  good 
behavior.  Sons  of  these  refugees,  Paul  Revere  and  Peter  Fanueil,  have  their  names 
and  deeds  preserved  in  Boston's  historical  tradition.  From  this  same  Huguenot  stock 
of  the  Massachusetts  Delano  family.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  traces 
his  ancestry.  The  roster  of  refugees  who  have  brought  renown  to  Massachusetts 
does  not  lie  entirely  in  the  past.  One  of  the  most  noted  facial  surgeons  in  America, 
Dr.  Varasted  Kazanjian,  honored  by  the  United  States  government  for  his  plastic 
surgery  in  restoring  to  usefulness  men  maimed  in  the  World  War,  is  a  refugee  from 
Armenia.  Sergei  Koussevitsky,  talented  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
is  a  refugee  from  the  Soviet ;  so,  too,  is  Professor  Pitirim  Sorokin,  distinguished 
head  of  the  Sociology  Department  at  Harvard.  Of  the  latest  refugees  from  the  Reich, 
outstanding  are  Heinrich  Bruening,  former  chancellor  of  Germany  under  the  Re- 
public, and  Walter  Gropius,  leader  and  pioneer  in  the  modern  school  of  architecture. 

The  policy  of  the  open  door  to  the  distressed  is,  it  is  true,  traditional  to  America. 
Opposition  to  this  freedom  of  entrance  is  traditional,  also,  and  the  first  immigration 
restriction  statute  of  Massachusetts  dates  back  to  the  Massachusets  Bay  Colony  when 
Governor  Winthrop,  the  first  colonial  Governor,  requested  a  law  to  bar  from  the 
colony  those  "whose  disposition  suits  not  with  ours  and  whose  society  we  know  will 
be  hurtful  to  us."  Ten  years  before  the  Huguenot  group  in  Massachusetts  were 
granted  the  gift  of  collective  citizenship  the  General  Court  resolved :  "Whereas,  it 
appears  that  certain  families  arrived  from  Ireland  .  .  .  have  presumed  to  make  a 
settlement  .  .  .  and  that  said  people  be  warned  to  move  off  within  a  space  of  seven 
months,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general 
by  writs  of  trespass  and  ejectment."  Roger  Williams  was  a  refugee  from  Wales, 
but  Massachusetts  would  have  none  of  him.  Romanticizing  of  the  past  which  over- 
looks the  essential  point  that  democracy  has  been  an  unending  struggle  between  con- 
flicting ideals  and  viewpoints  is  not  helpful  in  facing  the  issues  of  the  future.  Knowl- 
edge, however,  of  realities  of  the  past  which  include  the  warm  welcome  to  the  Hug- 
uenot refugees,  the  sympathetic  acceptance  of  Irish  refugees  of  famine  and  Fenian 
days,  the  present  day  recognition  of  the  talents  which  have  come  from  Italy,  Russia 
and  Germany  as  well  as  the  intolerance  shown  to  Roger  Williams,  the  burning  of 
the  Ursuline  convent  in  Charlestown  in  the  eighties,  and  the  present  day  suspicion 
that  the  immigrant  brings  danger  and  communism  may  bring  understanding  of  the 
present  day  conflict  of  viewpoint  on  this  question.  If  irrational  attitudes  may  be 
supplanted  by  reasoned  judgment,  prejudice  may  be  overcome  by  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  influx  of  refugees  to  Massachusetts  from 
anywhere  and  no  large  increase  of  immigration  from  any  country.  So  few  new  im- 
migrants have  come  to  Massachusetts  as  to  cause  little  disturbance  in  our  labor 
market.  For  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1938,  3,031  immigrant  aliens  entered  the 
United  States  who  gave  Massachusetts  as  their  permanent  destination.  Of  that  num- 
ber 162  came  from  Germany.  Federal  immigration  figures  are  available  only  until 
October  30,  1938.  For  that  period  1,325  immigrants  entered  the  United  States  des- 
tined to  Massachusetts.  The  following  table,  taken  from  federal  immigration  statis- 
tics, gives  the  annual  immigration  into  Massachusetts  for  the  years  since  the  Com- 
monwealth has  maintained  an  immigration  office. 
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Immigration  Into  Massachusetts 
(Figures  taken  from  Annual  Reports  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1917-1938) 

1917.......... - 29,606        1925 „ - „ 29,636        1932 2,507 

1918 _ 9,638        1926 „ 26,845        1933 1,548 

1919 -....„ 11,408        1927 „....  25,907        1934 1,778 

1920 „ „ 41,594        1928 „...._ 20,461        1935 _ 1,818 

1921 64,053        1929.- 19,138        1936 „ 1,912 

1922 „ „ 21,713         1930 _ 18,127        1937 2,362 

1923 „ 41,602        1931 „....„ „ 7,225        1938 „ 3,031 

1924 61,938 

Figures  concerning  immigrants  admitted  to  Massachusetts  since  1933,  according  to 
race,  do  not  show  any  alarming  proportions  of  Germans  or  Hebrews  entering  the 
state  for  that  period.     The  listing  for  Austrians  or  Czechoslovakians  is  not  available. 

Immigrant  Aliens  Classified  By  Race 
(Figures  taken  from  Annual   Reports  of  Secretary  of  Labor,   1933-1938) 
All  States  Massachusetts 

Germans  Hebrews 

1933 2,726  2,372 

1934 „ 3,760  4,134 

1935 5,272  4,837 

1936 4,689  6,252 

1937 6,324  11,352 

1938 7,743  19,736 

These  figures  indicate  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  Germans  and  Hebrews  gave 
Massachusetts  as  their  destination  in  this  recent  period. 

The   Separated  Family 

Although  public  interest  has  been  focussed  this  year  on  the  question  of  mass 
migration  of  refugees  seeking  harbor  from  oppression,  the  old  problem  of  the  separ- 
ated family  constitutes  the  major  issue  in  the  immigration  field.  This  problem  has 
existed  since  the  first  enforcement  o'f  the  standards  of  health,  of  character  and  of 
financial  ability  became  part  of  the  immigration  law.  It  has  been  made  much  more 
acute  by  quota  regulations  and  by  the  consular  interpretation  of  the  "likely  to  become 
a  public  charge"  clause  of  the  immigration  laws.  Fundamental  to  any  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  which  may  cause  the  separation  of  a  family  is  the  fact  that  the 
immigration  law  of  the  United  States  is  enforced  by  three  distinct,  independent  de- 
partments of  government ;  the  Department  of  State,  through  its  consular  service ;  the 
Department  of  Labor,  through  its  Immigration  Service,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  through  the  Public  Health  Service.  Each  are  independent  of  one  another. 
The  decisions  of  the  consular  service  and  the  public  health  service  are,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  not  subject  to  review. 

While  the  inspectors  o'f  the  federal  immigration  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  still  the  guardians  of  the  gate  in  that  they  have  the  final  word  of  admission  or 
debarment  at  the  ports  of  entry,  the  law  of  1924  has  definitely  placed  upon  the  con- 
sular service  of  the  Department  of  State  the  onus  of  withholding  immigration  visas 
from  aliens  believed  to  be  ineligible  for  admission  under  the  excluding  provisions 
of  the  immigration  laws.  Moreover,  the  decision  to  grant  or  withhold  the  visa  is 
discretionary  with  the  consul  abroad.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a 
consul  refusing  a  visa,  altho  the  Department  of  State  may  call  for  a  report  in  cases 
where  visa  has  been  refused.  If  an  alien  is  rejected  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  by  the  immigration  officers  at  port  of  entry  the  case  comes  before  a  special 
inquiry  board,  usually  of  three  inspectors,  and  an  appeal  may  be  and  usually  is,  taken 
to  Washington. 

Since  September,  1930,  the  consular  officers  have  been  officially  informed  that 
in  view  of  the  existing  unemployment  situation  and  generally  unfavorable  economic 
conditions,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  determine  whether  the  prospective  im- 
migrants are  likely  to  become  public  charges.     The  service  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
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that  the  consular  service  have  given  special  attention  and  careful  scrutiny  on  this 
point  to  all  seeking  visas.  In  an  official  report  printed  by  the  Department  of  State 
in   1934  the  following  statement  expresses  the  official   record: 

"It  is  estimated  that  during  the  forty  months  from  October  1,  1930,  to  June  30, 
1934,  more  than  750,000  aliens  who  might  have  been  admitted  during  normal 
times  did  not  enter  the  United  States  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 

The  consuls  have  been  instructed  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  separation  of  im- 
mediate relatives  and  to  preserve  the  family  unit.  Despite  this  fact  we  meet  in  the 
course  of  the  work  occasional  instances  where  prolonged  separation  is  a  sharp  dis- 
appointment to  honest,  respectable,  well  meaning  citizens  who  have  not  large  means 
and  whose  economic  status  will  always  be  in  the  lower  group.  In  none  of  these  cases, 
however,  have  the  families  here  received  welfare  aid,  nor  have  they  participated  in 
work  relief  of  any  kind. 

One  such  case  concerns  a  negro  boy  born  in  the  West  Indies  whose  citizen  mother 
has  been  trying  to  bring  him  here  for  eight  years.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  join 
her  before  1934,  when  the  terms  of  law  regarding  citizenship  of  children  were  changed, 
he  would  have  gained  citizenship. 

Another  case  concerns  an  Italian  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen.  Visas  have  been 
refused  his  wife  and  three  children  because  his  wages  are  small,  and  he  is  55  years 
.old,  which  according  to  the  consul  is  too  advanced  an  age  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  supporting  his  family  in  America. 

A  third  case  is  of  a  native  American  girl  who  married  in  Italy  and  had  two  child- 
ren there.  She  has  returned  here  and  wishes  to  have  her  husband  join  her  in  her 
parents'  home.  They  are  willing  to  have  him  join  their  household  and  have  executed 
joint  affidavits  of  support  with  their  daughter.  The  consul  realizes  the  situation  of 
family  separation  but  suggests  that  a  re-union  of  the  family  may  take  place  as  well 
in  Italy  as  in  America  by  having  the  wife  return  to  Italy.  Her  return  there  will  of 
course  jeopardize  the  right  of  American  citizenship  for  her  children.  She  prefers 
America  and  her  husband  is  eager  to  join  her  here. 

Each  case  emphasizes  the  difficulty  in  application  of  an  inelastic  law  to  human 
lives  with  their  everchanging  relations  and  social  implications.  The  negro  youth 
whose  poverty  has  kept  him  in  Jamaica  has  missed  the  warm  human  companionship 
of  a  loving  mother,  small  step-brothers  and  sisters  and  a  chance  of  family  life.  Even 
if  he  eventually  comes  to  the  United  States,  which  is  doubtful  as  he  has  now  passed 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  he  has  lost  the  unity  of  family  life.  His  mother,  who  has 
saved  and  scrimped  to  accumulate  savings  to  satisfy  the  consul,  has  lost  her  chance 
to  make  him  one  of  her  family  circle,  and  although  she  did  leave  him  as  a  five  year 
old  baby  with  his  grandmother  in  the  islands  the  penalty  seems  rather  heavy  particu- 
larly since  she  has  supported  him  there  all  his  life  and  has  steadily  sought  to  have 
him  join  her  here. 

The  American  citizen  of  Italian  birth  who  is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  abandon- 
ing his  thought  of  a  home  in  America  has  lost  more  than  the  money  he  has  optimis- 
tically invested  in  steamship  tickets,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  tenement  he  had 
prepared  for  his  family;  he  is  losing  the  values  of  family  life.  His  best  future  is 
certainly  in  America  and  since  he  has  always  sent  regular  remittances  for  the  support 
of  his  family  in  Italy  and  still  has  the  moral  obligation  so  to  do  the  continued  separa- 
tion do-s  not  enable  him  to  follow  the  consul's  suggestion  of  saving  for  an  emergency 
because  of  his  advanced  age. 

The  American  citizen  wife  needs  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  children  with 
her  while  her  children  are  still  young.  For  all  three  the  separations  are  personal 
tragedies  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  economy  of  the  United  States  would  be  acutely 
disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  these  humble  folk. 

Throughout  the  year  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  reunion  of  hundreds 
of  families.  The  federal  immigration  service  treats  as  hardship  cases  and  stays  de- 
portation of  aliens  who  are  illegally  in  the  United  States  if  these  aliens  are  the 
husbands,  wives,  or  children  of  American  citizens  or  legally  resident  aliens.  The 
person  illegally  here  is  examined  at  the  federal  immigration  station  and  given  a  letter 
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granting  re-admission  to  the  United  States  if  visa  is  granted  by  a  consul  overseas. 
The  alien  may  then  proceed  outside  of  the  United  States,  usually  to  Canada,  and 
there  make  application  for  visa.  In  practically  all  the  cases  visas  are  granted  and 
the  alien  returns  to  assume  the  status  of  a  legally  resident  alien.  Not  all  these  il- 
legally resident  aliens  deliberately  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Some  are  "illeg- 
ally' here  because  of  a  technical  irregularity  which  was  not  volitional  on  their  part; 
the  majority,  however,  are  deserting  seamen,  or  seamen  who  stayed  ashore  instead 
of  continuing  their  calling  at  sea.  The  preparation  of  the  documents  to  present  at 
the  consulates  abroad  is  a  detailed  procedure  which  takes  much  time  and  patience 
but  the  happiness  resulting  from  the  reunion  is  adequate  payment  for  the  effort. 

Work  at  the  Piers 

The  task  of  meeting  the  incoming  liners  that  dock  at  Boston  has  been  carried  on, 
as  it  has  been  since  1928,  by  division  of  the  work  among  the  social  workers  at  the 
Boston  office.  The  work  is  increasingly  difficult  to  plan  for.  Boats  dock  on  Sundays 
and  week  days  and  pier  work  conflicts  with  office  schedules  and  is  an  extra  over 
time  task  for  which  no  compensation  is  paid.  Extra  coverage  of  boats  is  essential 
now  because  of  increase  of  work.  The  pier  work  is  not  only  a  definite  cooperative 
activity  with  the  federal  service  but  also  an  important  part  of  the  protective  work 
of  the  Division.  It  is  necessary  tha  some  plan  be  worked  out  to  provide  either  an 
additional  social  worker  to  assist  at  the  piers  or  to  secure  authority  for  additional 
part  time  emergent  service  for  this  work. 

From  1919  to  1921  the  pier  work  of  the  Division  was  taken  care  of  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  special  group  of  workers  for  recurrent  emergent  work  at  the  piers.  From 
1921  to  1928  the  Division  employed  a  social  worker  solely  for  the  pier  work  and  for 
follow  up  work  with  new  immigrants.  With  the  prospect  of  opening  up  of  new  im- 
migration because  of  troubled  conditions  in  Europe  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  reopen- 
ing of  this  program. 

Other  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  Director  and  staff  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  as  out- 
lined in  the  law,  constitute  an  imporant  part  of  the  work  but  one  difficult  to  report 
upon  chronologically.  The  most  cordial  cooperation  exists  between  the  federal  im- 
migration commissioner,  Miss  Mary  Ward,  her  assistants,  Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Im- 
migration Service,  and  Mr.  Nicolls,  of  the  Naturalization  Service,  and  her  staff  of 
inspectors  and  examiners.  All  the  clerks  of  court  who  handle  naturalization  matters 
have  had  most  cooperative  relations  with  the  Division. 

^  The  close  cooperation  in  the  educational  work  with  the  adult  alien  has  been  men- 
tioned previously  in  the  report.  The  Director  has  addressed  several  of  the  American- 
ization classes,  has  visited  several  schools  and  has  conferred  with  the  principals  and 
supervisors  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Hurley,  district  agent  at  Fall  River,  Mr.  Kelleher,  district  agent  at  Worcester, 
and  Mr.  Donovan,  district  agent  at  Lawrence,  all  members  of  The  American  Legion, 
have  continued  their  active  cooperation  with  Americanism  committees  of  the  Legion, 
thus  holding  the  interest  of  that  pariotic  organization  in  our  state  work.  On  May  2, 
1938,  Mr.  Kelleher,  district  immigration  agent  at  Worcester,  acted  as  chairman  in 
arranging  and  codnucting  the  annual  Americanization  exercises  of  the  Worcester 
County  Council  of  The  American  Legion,  at  which  time  more  than  500  new  citizens, 
who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  court  sessions  held  at  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  in 
March  and  April,  received  their  certificates  of  citizenship  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  at  Worcester.  The  principal  speaker  at  the  exercises  was  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor,  and  other  speakers  included  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Immigration  and  Americanization,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  Boston,  the  Mayor  of  Worcester  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Worcester, 
and  the  Supervisors  of  Adult  Education  cooperating  in  the  project.  While  this  pro- 
gram was  an  outside  activity  for  the  local  district  immigration  agent,  since  he  acted 
as  a  legionnaire  rather  than  in  his  official  capacity,  the  Division  approves  the  cere- 
monial celebration  of  admission  to  citizenship  and  hopes  to  extend  the  idea  to  other 
districts.     Appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  might  well  be  increased 
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if  some  sort  of  impressive  ceremony  was  universally  planned  as  a  welcome  to  the 
new  citizen. 

Mr.  Kelleher  also  acted  in  behalf  of  the  state  department  of  The  American  Legion 
in  organizing  and  conducting  the  zone  oratorical  contest  among  high  school  pupils 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  contest  was  held  at  Springfield  and 
included  as  contestants  residents  of  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and 
Worcester  counties. 

The  Division  wishes  to  extend  sincere  thanks  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Boston  which  has  continued  during  1938  to  contribute  the  service  of  its  translators 
and  interpreters  to  the  Division, 

Unfinished  Business 

The  year  1938  has  presented  many  challenging  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
Division.  It  has  met  its  day  to  day  problems  as  best  it  could  under  limitations  of 
staff  and  budget  beyond  its  control.  Judged  by  a  quantitative  standard,  the  work 
shows  progress.  We  have  served  more  people  than  ever  before.  Therefore  when  we 
think  in  quantitative  terms,  of  thousands  of  clients,  of  numbers  of  offices,  of  cities 
reached  in  field  schedules,  of  numbers  of  boats  met  on  arrival  at  the  docks,  we  can 
measure  our  work  in  terms  of  growth  and  can  evaluate  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

When  we  attempt  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  work  that  gives  our  endeavor  sub- 
stance and  meaning  we  cannot  measure  results  so  easily  nor  feel  elated  at  the  ac- 
complishment. Less  pressure  of  work  upon  our  staff  would  enable  them  to  better 
analyze  and  understand  the  individual  problem  of  each  client.  More  space  which 
would  allow  for  privacy  of  interview  has  been  a  real  essential  need.  Our  main  office 
at  Boston  has  a  small  waiting  room  which  seats  but  twenty  clients.  Day  after  day 
our  daily  count  ran  from  100  to  160  callers.  The  crowding  and  long  waiting  periods 
caused  irritation  although,  on  the  whole,  our  clients  respond  cheerfully  to  inconven- 
iences and  over  crowding.  More  time  for  staff  conferences  would  allow  for  building 
up  of  techniques  and  permit  interchange  of  helpful  ideas.  More  supervision  of  field 
work  would  integrate  our  endeavors  so  that  progress  might  be  more  even  throughout 
the  program.  Our  success,  in  these  last  over-crowded  years,  has  been  due  more  to 
the  steady  efforts  of  a  devoted  staff  than  to  the  conditions  set  administratively  for 
this  program. 

Certain  social  needs  we  were  unable  to  meet  at  all  and  others  less  adequately  than 
we  des  red  to  do.  Among  these  services,  which  we  consider  essential  to  our  program 
and  which  we  could  not  carry  on  in  full  this  year  were : 

Printing  and  distribution  of  booklet  of  information  for  prospective  citizens. 
Attendance  of  social  workers  at  all  boats  bringing  alien  passengers  to  Boston. 
Follow-up  of  new  immigrants.     Formerly  we  listed  names  of  new  arrivals  at  the 

port  of  Boston  and  circularized  or  visited  the  newcomers. 
Field  service  to  adult  alien  classes  in  public  schools  for  naturalization  aid  work. 
Conferences  with  the  interested  public  in  the  immigration  field  or  our   common 

problem. 
Frequent   inter-office   conferences   and   district  meetings   of  all   the   field  workers 

of  the  Division  to  integrate  the  work. 

To  those  who  work  day  by  day  with  the  foreign  born  it  is  a  commonplace  that 
these  people  from  other  lands  are  seeking,  as  never  before,  dependable  advice  and 
competent  assistance  in  their  assimilation  into  American  life.  On  the  whole,  the 
immigrant,  with  his  narrow  margin  of  economic  security,  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  depression.  The  present  emotional  conflict  because  of  distress  of  kinsfolk  abroad 
is  difficult  to  bear.  Here  in  America  the  immigrant  and  those  of  immigrant  stock 
grow  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  currents  of  racial  prejudice  which  aft'ect  them 
in  their  economic  and  social  relationships.  Organized  groups  approach  the  under- 
privileged with  undemocratic  and  un-American  programs.  This  is  certainly  the 
time  to  "Sell  America".  If,  therefore,  the  Commonwealth  can  augment  and  not  con- 
tract the  service  it  has  given  those  of  foreign  origin  in  the  state  the  Division  may 
properly  fulfill  the  duty  set  forth  in  its  law,  "to  bring  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
residents  of  foreign  origin  into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations." 
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Applications  For  Service  For  All  Offices 
For  Year  Ending  November  30,  1938 


Fall 

Law- 

New- 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Classification 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

Total 

Citizenship            .... 

16,786 

4,042 

4,137 

4,215 

2,738 

3,593 

35,511 

Application  for  first  papers  (Form 

2213) 

4,191 

694 

771 

800 

636 

786 

7,878 

Application  for  final  papers  (Form 

2214)      

8,093 

1,129 

1,273 

1,204 

1,119 

1,653 

14,471 

Application     for     derivative    cer- 

tificate (Form  2400) 

184 

2 

15 

10 

15 

9 

235 

Application    for    duplicate    paper 

(Form  2600)    .... 

575 

35 

54 

49 

27 

47 

787 

Citizenship  information 

3,743 

2,182 

2,024 

2,152 

941 

1,098 

12,140 

Immigration          .... 

4,787 

650 

457 

811 

724 

468 

7,897 

Application  for  certificate  of  legal 

arrival  (Form  575)  . 

214 

2 

8 

15 

4 

1 

244 

Application   for   Re-entry   permit 

(Fwm  631)      . 

95 

5 

9 

42 

30 

13 

194 

Petition  for  issuance  of  visa  (Form 

633) 

186 

18 

11 

14 

26 

8 

263 

Application  for  extension  of   tem- 

porary stay  (Form  639)    . 

232 

10 

21 

10 

24 

31 

328 

Application  for  Registration  of  il- 

legal entry  (Form  659)      . 

374 

41 

64 

74 

50 

78 

681 

AflSdavits    of    support    for    immi- 

grants    ..... 

1,751 

64 

81 

51 

115 

96 

2,158 

Certificate  of  identification  . 

390 

138 

170 

139 

247 

162 

1,246 

Travel  information 

95 

109 

9 

70 

52 

— 

335 

Immigration  information 

1,450 

258 

76 

143 

166 

79 

2,172 

Passport  information  . 

— 

5 

8 

253 

10 

— 

276 

Miscellaneous  information   . 

543 

130 

18 

40 

120 

22 

873 

Notarial  service 

470 

156 

122 

55 

28 

88 

919 

Translation          .... 

598 

1 

6 

10 

3 

17 

635 

Total 

23,184 

4,979 

4,740 

5,131 

3,613 

4,188 

45,835 

Supplemental   Nationality   Figures   For  All   Offices 
Year  Ending  November  30,  1938 


Fall 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Classification 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

Total 

Armenians      ..... 

819 

3 

104 

1 

13 

154 

1,094 

Assyrians 

6 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

15 

French  Canadians 

669 

1,212 

1,130 

1,039 

1,085 

1,022 

6,157 

Jewish 

2,014 

125 

124 

88 

172 

1.56 

2,679 

Negroes 

341 

17 

3 

174 

— 

2 

537 

Poles    . 

800 

291 

327 

264 

672 

298 

2,652 

Lithuanians   . 

689 

8 

234 

10 

11 

230 

1,182 

Russians 

256 

9 

84 

_ 

30 

13 

392 

Ukranians 

46 

15 

19 

1 

4 

5 

90 

Syrians 

181 

89 

171 

35 

27 

75 

578 

Turkish 

50 

1 

12 

- 

3 

12 

78 

Total 

5,871 

1,770 

2,208 

1,612 

2,018 

1,975 

15,454 
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Nationality  Classification  For  All  Offices 
For  The  Year  Ending  November  30,  1938  - 


Fall 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Classification 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

Total 

Europe         ..... 

10,954 

2,368 

1,960 

2,846 

1,761 

1,865 

21,744 

Albania 

191 

4 

3 

12 

1 

65 

276 

Andorra     . 

.      4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Austria 

97 

10 

9 

3 

26 

4 

149 

Belgium     . 

37 

9 

71 

9 

3 

1 

130 

Bulgaria     . 

7 

— 

2 

— 

— 

- 

9 

Czechosolovakia 

35 

- 

2 

5 

17 

13 

72 

Denmark  . 

25 

4 

4 

- 

1 

7 

41 

Estonia 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

-. 

10 

Finland 

81 

- 

20 

2 

7 

198 

308 

France . 

174 

— 

70 

33 

11 

6 

204 

Germany  . 

500 

27 

52 

37 

127 

39 

782 

Greece 

387 

32 

82 

47 

92 

27 

667 

Hungary    . 

22 

2 

3 

- 

3 

7 

37 

Iceland 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Italy 

4,864 

164 

727 

84 

502 

532 

6,873 

Latvia 

82 

— 

— 

4 

3 

7 

96 

Lithuania  . 

822 

8 

232 

15 

19 

265 

1,361 

Netherlands 

32 

— 

1 

5 

- 

17 

55 

Norway 

100 

2 

9 

28 

7 

15 

161 

Poland 

1,187 

325 

389 

277 

706 

350 

3,234 

Portugal     . 

401 

1,703 

107 

2,210 

70 

14 

4,505 

Roumania. 

68 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

84 

Russia 

1,426 

62 

149 

56 

117 

66 

1,876 

San  Marino 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Spain 

45 

1 

4 

2 

11 

2 

65 

Sweden 

312 

11 

22 

11 

33 

209 

598 

Switzerland 

28 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

33 

Yugoslavia 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

10 

The  British  Empire 

9,545 

1,934 

2,217 

1,959 

1,569 

1,894 

19,118 

England     . 

1,009 

336 

285 

724 

103 

136 

2,593 

Wales 

9 

— 

— 

4 

— 

4 

17 

Scotland     . 

443 

45 

94 

18 

109 

69 

778 

North  Ireland     . 

103 

16 

42 

2 

- 

15 

178 

Irish  Free  State 

2,282 

140 

270 

60 

264 

211 

3,227 

Canada 

4,567 

1,373 

1,497 

1,123 

1,087 

1,428 

11,075 

Newfoundland    . 

787 

11 

27 

16 

3 

21 

865 

British  West  Indies 

279 

10 

- 

8 

2 

2 

301 

Australia    . 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

New  Zealand 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

British  Possessions  in  Asia 

8 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

10 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

28 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

31 

Other  Possessions 

20 

1 

- 

4 

- 

6 

31 

The  Americas 

1,582 

5S5 

262 

287 

234 

186 

3,116 

The  United  States 

1,487 

567 

258 

276 

228 

176 

2,992 

Mexico 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Nicaragua. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Panama 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Argentina 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

Bolivia 

— 

5 

— 

2 

— 

- 

7 

Brazil 

11 

10 

2 

7 

2 

9 

41 

Chile 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Columbia  . 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Uruguay    . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Venezuela 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Cuba 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6 

Dominican  Republic    . 

2 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Philippine  Islands 

29 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

33 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Hawaii 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Africa  and  Asia 

1,121 

92 

301 

39 

49 

253 

1,855 

Egypt 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

Ethiopia 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Liberia 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Morocco 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Arabia 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Armenia 

345 

2 

- 

- 

12 

- 

359 

China 

2 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

4 

Iran 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Japan 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Palestine 

20 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

22 

Syria 

198 

88 

172 

36 

30 

74 

598 

Turkey 

543 

2 

127 

3 

6 

175 

856 

Total 

• 

• 

23,182 

4,979 

4,740 

5,131 

3,613 

4,188 

45,833 
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Localities  For  All  Offices 
Figures  for  the  Year  Ending  November  30,  1938 


Localities 


Boston 


Fall 
River 


Law- 


New        Spring- 
Bedford        field 


Worces- 
ter       Total 


Abington 

Acton 

Acushnet 

Adams 

Agawam 

Alford 

Amesbury 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Ashburnham 

Ashby 

Ashfield 

Ashland 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Auburn 

Avon 

Ayer 

Barnstable 

Barre 

Becket 

Bedford 

Belchertown 

Bellingham 

Belmont 

Berkley 

Berlin 

Beverly 

Billerica 

Blackstone 

Bolton 

Boston 

Bourne 

Boxford 

Boylston 

Braintree 

Brewster 

Bridgewater 

Brockton 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

Burlington 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Carlisle 

Carver 

Charlemont 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford . 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Chicopee 

Clarksburg 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Dan  vers 

Dartmouth 

Dedham 

Deerfield 

Dennis 

Dighton 

Douglas 

Dover 

Dracut 

Dudley 

Dunstable 

Duxbury 

East  Brookfield 

East  Longmeadow 

Easthampton 

Easton 

Ed  gar  town 

Egremont    . 

Essex 

Everett 


20 
8 
2 
4 


10 
3 

11 

228 

1 

2 

3 

12 
8 
6 
4 
2 

16 
9 
1 
1 

15 

1 

8 

225 

1 

30 
33 
1 
2 
10,886 
5 
1 

54 
2 

20 

53 

1 

528 

18 
1,549 

40 
2 
2 


2 

7 

492 


10 

15 

41 

21 

3 

3 

137 


2 
6 
2 

2 

612 


203 


21 


2 
36 


— 

_ 

— 

_ 

20 

1 

— 

- 

- 

9 

_ 

90 

— 

_ 

92 

- 

1 

78 

- 

83 

— 

_ 

47 

— 

47 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

20 

— 

- 

- 

30 

— 

_ 

2 

— 

5 

110 

— 

- 

- 

121 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

228 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

10 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

3 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

— 

1 

— 

50 

260 
4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

17 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 
15 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

10 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

227 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

— 

— 

_ 

3 

4 

2 

— 

— 

- 

32 

7 

— 

— 

— 

40 

- 

- 

- 

18 

19 

2 

10,899 

9 

1 

_ 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 
1 
9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

55 

2 

36 

_ 

15 

1 

_ 

- 

10 

- 

- 

63 

— 

— 

— 

4 

5 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

528 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1,550 

— 

1 

— 

— 

41 
2 

— 

2 

- 

— 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

13 

13 

_ 

_ 

-^ 

2 

4 

36 

- 

_ 

- 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

492 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

8 

— 

8 

- 

- 

534 

- 

544 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

86 

102 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

41 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

23 

25 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

224 

_ 

— 

235 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 
37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

6 

64 

60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

31 

33 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 
5 
3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

— 

20 

_ 

20 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

10 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

— 

4 

— 

— 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 
614 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

22 

Localities  for  All  Offices   (Continued)  ' 


Localities 


Boston 


Fall 
River 


Law- 
rence 


New        Spring- 
Bedford        field 


Worces- 
ter       Total 


Fairhaven  . 
Fall  River 
Falmouth    . 

FiTCHBURG 

Foxborough 

Franiingham 

Franklin 

Freetown     . 

Gardner     . 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Grafton 

Granby 

Granville 

Great  Harrington 

Greenfield    . 

Groton 

Groveland   . 

Hadley 

Halifax 

Hamilton     . 

Hampden    . 

Hanover 

Hardwick    . 

Harvard 

Harwich 

Haverhill. 

Heath 

Hingham     . 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook     . 

Holden 

Holland 

Holliston 

HOLYOKE       . 

Hopedale     . 

Hopkinton  . 

Hubbardston 

Hudson 

Hull    . 

Huntington 

Ipswich 

Kingston 

Lakeville 

Lancaster    . 

Lawrence  . 

Lee 

Leicester 

Lenox 

Leominster 

Lexington    . 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Longmeadow 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

Lunenburg  . 

Lynn 

Lynnfield     . 

Malden 

Manchester 

Mansfield    . 

Marblehead 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Marshfield  . 

Mattapoisett 

Maynard 

Medfield      . 

Med  FORD    . 

Medway 

Melrose     . 

Merrimac    . 

Methuen 

Middleborough 

Middleton  . 

Milford 

Millbury      . 

Minis. 


18 

9 

7 

7 

137 

19 
2 
7 
2 

55 
5 

1 
3 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
14 
1 

2 
33 

1 
34 

1 

8 


7 
13 

4 
7 
3 

42 

7 

20 
8 
i 
2 

58 
1 

1 

8 
47 
11 

3 

122 


220 

2 

567 

11 

9 

11 

2 

48 

9 

104 

11 

536 

13 

101 

1 

9 

17 

4 

58 

12 


3,716 
1 
1 


226 

5 

18 


2 
117 


335 


2,448 


60 
667 


21 
4 

15 


9 
324 


- 

- 

226 

- 

- 

3,739 

— 

— 

27 

- 

440 

447 

— 

1 

9 

- 

1 

138 

— 

— 

19 

— 

— 

8 

- 

196 

203 

— 

— 

4 

- 

- 

172 

— 

87 

92 

2 

- 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3 

6 

- 

8 

— 

3 

16 

— 

- 

6 

1 

— 

2 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

- 

10 

3 

— 

4 

- 

- 

14 

- 

11 

12 

— 

1 

1 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

369 

1 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

8 

— 

34 

34 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

7 

642 

- 

655 

— 

6 

10 

— 

2 

9 

— 

4 

7 

— 

1 

43 

— 

— 

7 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

26 

_ 

— 

8 

_ 

— 

1 

_ 

8 

10 

— 

- 

2,506 

1 

— 

2 

— 

38 

38 

— 

— 

1 

— 

45 

53 

— 

— 

47 

_ 

— 

11 

_ 

_ 

3 

8 

— 

68 

- 

789 

122 

- 

122 

— 

11 

11 

_ 

— 

226 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

- 

568 

_ 

_ 

12 

— 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

11 

_ 

— 

23 

_ 

4 

62 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

— 

15 

— 

— 

104 

— 

_ 

11 

_ 

_ 

536 

_ 

— 

13 

_ 

_ 

101 

— 

_ 

10 

_ 

— 

333 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

- 

9 

_ 

49 

108 

_ 

58 

58 

- 

- 

12 

23 

Localities  for  All  Offices   (Continued) 


Localities 


Boston 


Fall 
River 


Law- 


New         Spring-      Worces- 
Bedford        field  ter        Total 


Millville 

Milton 

Monson 

Montague 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

Natick 

Needham 

New  Bedfokd 

New  Braintree 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Newton 

Norfolk 

North  Adams 

North  Andover 

North  Attleborough 

North  Brookfield . 

North  Reading 

Northampton 

Northborough 

Northbridge 

Northfield 

Norton 

Norwell 

Norwood 

Oak  Bluffs 

Oakham 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Palmer 

Paxton 

Peabody 

Pembroke 

Pepperell 

Petersham 

Phillipston 

PlTTSFIEI,D 

Plainville 
Plymouth 
Plympton 
Princeton 
Province  town 

QUINCY 

Randolph 

Raynham 

Reading 

Rehoboth 

Revere 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Russell 

Rutland 

Salem 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

Savoy 

Scituate 

Seekonk 

Sharon 

Sheffield 

Shelburne 

Sherborn 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

SOMERVILLB 

South  Hadley 

Southampton 

Southborough 

Southbridge 

Southwick  . 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Sterling 


4 

- 

_ 

81 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

86 

_ 

_ 

60 

— 

— 

17 

12 

- 

1 

_ 

9 

15 

— 

120 

461 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

— 

93 

1 

92 

- 

7 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

— 

— 

8 

— 

- 

1 

1 

— 

2 

27 

- 

4 

— 

— 

55 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

- 

— 

2 

— 

— 

6 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

47 

- 

15 

9 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 

5 

— 

— 

2 

5 

— 

12 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

404 

- 

- 

36 

— 

— 

3 

9 

- 

52 

— 

1 

3 

6 

— 

252 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

1 

— 

8 

1 

- 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

77 

- 

116 

2 

- 

9 

79 

- 

1 

25 

_ 

_ 

1 

15 

- 

12 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

4 

- 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

101 

_ 

1,359 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

4 

— 

_ 

8 

- 

- 

4,416 


31 


- 

8 

12 

— 

— 

82 

7 

- 

8 

3 

— 

3 

- 

- 

12 

— 

1 

1 

- 

- 

81 

— 

— 

60 

1 

- 

4,446 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

10 

- 

- 

135 

— 

— 

461 

— 

— 

5 

31 

— 

32 

5 

— 

102 

— 

- 

93 

— 

14 

14 

— 

- 

9 

11 

— 

13 

— 

8 

10 

— 

104 

112 

— 

— 

2 

— 

- 

29 

— 

— 

4 

- 

- 

55 

— 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

- 

22 

24 

70 

— 

76 

- 

5 

6 

— 

— 

62 

- 

— 

9 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

3 

- 

8 

— 

— 

7 

- 

- 

14 

— 

— 

1 

- 

7 

7 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

404 

- 

- 

37 

— 

— 

12 

- 

- 

53 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

254 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

22 

- 

- 

9 

— 

2 

7 

2 

- 

2 

— 

10 

11 

— 

— 

193 

— 

— 

11 

- 

- 

80 

3 

— 

3 

- 

- 

25 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 

5 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

3 

- 

48 

49 

— 

— 

101 

- 

1 

1,360 

19 

— 

20 

— 

— 

4 

— 

5 

13 

1 

49 

50 

10 

— 

10 

— 

31 

31 

no 

4 

1,745 

" 

8 

•   8 

/•* 
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Localities  for  All  Offices  (Concluded) 


Localities 


Boston 


FaU 
River 


Law- 
rence 


New         Spring-     Worces- 
Bedford        field  ter        Total 


Stoneham 
Stoughton 
Stow  . 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury- 
Sunderland 
Sutton 
Swampscott 
Swansea 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tewksbury 
Tisbury 
Topsfield 
Truro 
Tyngsborough 
Upton 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
Wales 
Walpole 
Waltham 
Ware 
Wareham 
Warren 
Watertown 
Wayland 
Webster 
Wellesley 
Wenham 
West  Boylston 
West  Brookfield 
West  Springfield 
Westborough 
Westfield 
Westford 
Westminster 
Weston 
Westport 
Westwood   . 
Weymouth 
Whitman     . 
Wilbraham 
Wilmington 
Winchendon 
Winchester 
Windsor 
Winthrop     . 

WOBURN 

Worcester 
Worthington 
Wrentham 
Yarmouth   . 

Out  of  State 

Total    . 


61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

4 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

1 

33 

!      3 

— 

_ 

_ 

30 

41 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

42 

1 

74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

17 

535 

- 

3 

- 

- 

555 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

30 

10 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

20 
1 
9 
1 

11 

'.               6 
1 
4 

- 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

19 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

32 

34 

90 

- 

- 

- 

—  . 

- 

90 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

34 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

34 

214 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

215 

88 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

94 

11 

2 

— 

16 

— 

— 

29 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

12 

558 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

558 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

58 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

98 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 
1 

19 

1 

134 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

133 

5 

- 

- 

— 

43 

14 

62 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

8 

- 

18 

— 

- 

— 

26 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

26 

11 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

11 

2 

107 

— 

6 

— 

— 

115 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

34 

101 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

16 

'.             32 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

36 

4 

- 

- 

- 

— 

6 

10 

68 

1 

122 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

1 
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